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one June 10th, 1858. It is a very wary species, taking alarm. 
at almost any sound ; and though after a short and heavy flight 
settling down again just at the distance which gives one hope of 
a successful stalk, it is only with the intention of repeating the 
operation.” —E. N. 


[To be continued. | 


XXVI.—Narrative of the discovery of some Nests of the Black 
Woodpecker (Picus martius) in Sweden. By W. H. Simpson, 
M.A. | 


Tue forests of Sweden seem to be the head-quarters of the 
European Woodpeckers. No less than eight species are enu- 
merated as occurring in that country; viz. Picus martius, P. 
viridis, P. canus, P. leuconotus, P. major, P. medius, P. minor. 
and P. tridactylus. 

In the districts south of the Great Lakes, especially towards 
the Baltic, the forests, though not so extensive as in the Central 
and Northern parts of the Peninsula, still cover vast areas of 
the level surfaces, the remainder being largely occupied by lakes 
and morasses. Cultivation has not made much progress here, 
and, as the sale of timber is most profitable to the proprietors, 
few but the woodcutter ever invade these regions. In the vici- 
nity of settlements, or wherever there is facility of carriage, the 
trees are of second growth, and stand in blocks of various ages, 
divided by lanes often of great length and regularity. There 
are, however, districts little touched by the axe, which are more 
exclusively delivered over to the birds of the air and the beasts 
of the field; here the Wolf and the Glutton, not to mention 
Foxes in abundance, still dwell in snug lairs amongst the huge 
granite boulders that are matted over with a covering of heather, 
cranberry, and similar plants;—quiet gloomy spots, seldom 
reached by the sun, where the fir and the pine, the beech and 
black poplar of all ages and sizes are mingled in rank confusion. 
The mouldering remnants of past generations of trees lie pro- 
strate on the ground, or lean for support against their more vigor- 
ous neighbours, thus forming a tangled mass by no means easy 
for man to penetrate, though much beloved by many of the 
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Woodpeckers. ` Picus viridis is not to be found in such a locality : 
the old oaks in the open parts are more suited to his taste, 
where he may be seen in company with the Roller and the 
Hoopoe, the Jackdaw and Starling, the Creeper and Nuthatch. 
But for P. martius and P. major, such a place as I have attempted 
to deseribe is admirably adapted, both on account of the abun- 
dance of soft and decaying timber, and likewise because there is 
little fear of molestation from mankind, in most countries the 
worst enemies of birds. No other of the five remaining Scan- 
dinavian Woodpeckers fell under my observation in the South 
of Sweden, though in a country so well suited for the Picide it 
is to be expected that most of them occur, with the exception, 
perhaps, of P. tridactylus, which is a more northern species. 
Towards the latter end of May, 1856, I happened to be stay- 
ing with a Dane, the overlooker of a large forest belonging to 
Count L——,, having been introduced to him by my companion, 
who was likewise a Dane. When he heard that I had come all 
the way from England to find the “ Bo” of the Spilkraka* (P. 
` martius), he sent for his chief woodman to inquire what chance 
there was of getting one. The woodman said that he had fre- 
quently seen birds throughout the spring, and had in former 
years even noticed their “ Bo,” but that it was generally so high 
that nobody could get at it; that this year a pair of birds were 
known to frequent the edge of a clearing about four miles di- 
stant, and that if we would accompany him early next morning 
we might possibly discover the object of our search. This was 
cheering intelligence, and caused us to make an early start. 
Our way lay chiefly through a monotonous wood of spruce firs, 
very uninteresting in appearance, and apparently destitute of 
any species of bird, so much so that my heart misgave me as to 
the success of our undertaking. But on crossing the clearing 
(a square of about 1000 yards), a Spilkraka was seen to slip 
quietly away from the upper part of a tall spruce to which he 


* I am informed by Mr. Alfred Newton that ‘ Spil-kraka’ means Spill- 
or Chip-Crow. ‘Spill’ is now hardly used in English except for a 
piece of paper or other substance employed for lighting candles. Mr. 
Newton doubts whether ‘spill’ is any longer in use in Swedish as a sub- 
stantive, but states that the verb ‘spillra, to splinter, is of common 
occurrence.— ED. 
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had been clinging, and to fly towards the far corner of the 
square, where he uttered a single warning cry and disappeared. 
It took us a very short time to cross the remaining space in the 
direction he had gone, and it became speedily manifest that one 
object of our journey was attained. We had found the “ Bo” 
without any difficulty on the skirts of the clearing, where the 
ground was depressed somewhat below the general level; and 
not far from the edge of a marsh there stood the remains of an 
ancient birch some 380 feet in height, and slightly overhanging to- 
wards the opening. Near the top on our side wasa fresh hole ; but 
what was more to the purpose, from out of that hole there peered 
the unmistakeable head and bill of P. martius gazing at the party 
without evincing much alarm. My first care was to prevent my 
companion from blowing to pieces, at the trifling distance of ten 
yards, that head so temptingly displayed before the muzzle of 
his gun. This point gained, a tap from the woodman’s axe 
caused the bird to retreat; when we commenced. operations, 
pending which the old ones remained in the vicinity. Some- 
times they would come within gunshot, and then, as if alarmed 
at their own audacity, swing round to the other side of the tree 
to which they might be clinging, poking so much of the head 
forwards as to enable them to see what was going on. In this 
position they would beat a rapid and angry tattoo upon the trees, 
and occasionally utter, in addition to their ordinary cry, one of 
the most peculiar notes I ever heard from any European bird, 
and which more resembles the sharp and momentary ring of a 
shrill-toned bell than any other sound with which Iam acquainted. 
We heard this note subsequently whilst operating upon another 
nest ; but it appears not to be uttered except under great excite- 
ment, and then, perhaps, only by the female. The entrance- 
hole was within two feet of the top of the tree, which was easily 
ascended, the bark being very coarse. On examining it I found 
the edges much rougher than those of holes made by P. viridis, 
the sides sloping slightly upwards towards the interior. In shape 
it was elliptical, the horizontal bemg perhaps a fourth larger 
than the perpendicular diameter. The roof of the cavity was 
quite honeycombed by the strokes of the bird’s bill; and this 
peculiarity was noticed in the two nests subsequently discovered. 
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The depth of the cavity belowthe entrance-hole was rather less than 
two feet, whichwas quite sufficient to prevent my ascertaining what 
lay at the bottom, though there was no difficulty in introducing 
the hand as far as the upper part of the cavity. An alarm that 
the old stump was giving way with my weight brought me very 
speedily to the ground. The woodman meanwhile cut down a 
young spruce, and had it reared up against the ancient birch to 
prevent the anticipated catastrophe. He then went up himself 
and laid open the nest —being able to do so with his hands alone, 
so far as to introduce the whole of his arm into the cavity. To 
my intense delight he proclaimed that there were eggs at the 
bottom. I immediately ascended, in order to see them in situ; but 
that was impossible without further enlarging the hole, for which 
my fingers were not strong enough. The party below in the 
interval had rigged up a long pole with a cap attached to the 
end of it, into which I deposited the eggs, and then slipped 
down in time to receive them once more into my hands. They 
were five in number, one much fresher than the others, which 
- were partially incubated ; though on blowing them, it was found 
that no feathers had been formed. In their smooth ivory tex- 
ture these eggs very much resemble the well-known eggs of 
Picus viridis. The fresher one was of a glossy white, and suff- 
ciently transparent to show the colour of the yolk; the others 
were slightly wood-stained, and presented a duller appearance, 
owing to their having been incubated. When blown, this differ- 
ence is removed; but the wood-stains of course remain, and 
somewhat detract from their beauty. In shape they resemble 
eggs of P. viridis, and are not so much larger as I expected 
would be the case. 

The hole was of this year’s making. However, the bird is not 
im the habit of always making a fresh hole, as I afterwards found 
out. Of the three inhabited nests discovered, two were new 
and one old. Our woodman had a theory that the Spilkraka 
oceupies its “ Bo” during two successive years if not disturbed, 
and he thought that this identical pair were a young couple that 
had just set up for themselves. Chips, some of them half an 
inch in length, lay plentifully at the foot of the tree, giving the 
ground the appearance of the floor of a carpenter’s workshop. I 
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was engaged in securing some of these as specimens of the 
Spilkraka’s workmanship, when a loud trumpeting sound was 
heard in the distance, announcing that afresh excitement was in 
store for us. This was caused by a pair of Cranes, who presently 
came within sight, flying low across the opening, and right down 
upon our position. All our party crouched; and my companion was 
in great hopes of bagging the brace, which he would have done 
but for a slight noise that caused the birds to swerve towards 
the left, where they disappeared in the direction of the marsh. 
We were following the line they had taken, but had not gone a 
hundred yards from the birch-tree, when the male Black Wood- 
pecker in his anxiety to see what had happened flew upon it, 
and, after making two or three spirals round the trunk, slipped 
into the hole. Unluckily for him he came out again, and clung 
to the broken edge, in which position my companion, to my in- 
tense annoyance, fired at and brought him down. However, as 
there was no help for it, I took the bird and had it skinned. We 
continued to follow the line of the Cranes until we arrived at the 
edge of the marsh, but nobody was willing to accompany me 
further, and I thought it unadvisable to proceed alone, as the 
very first plunge took me up to the waist. 

We afterwards searched another part of the country in a 
different direction, where the forest was of a more varied cha- 
racter, one especial feature being the existence of occasional 
groups of ancient oaks, which stand somewhat after the fashion 
of ornamental timber in a park. They have been left when the 
rest of the wood was cleared away, and are apparently doomed 
to be the last of their race, as no young trees of the same spe- 
cies are growing up to succeed them. These Oak-groves are full 
of Starlings, Jackdaws, and Stockdoves ; besides which, the Green 
Woodpecker, Roller, Creeper, and Nuthatch were also noticed. 
The Harfogel (Upupa epops) and the Gorktyta (Yung torquilla) 
also occur, and are said to breed in these places regularly. Some 
of the oak-groves are remarkably pretty spots, always refresh- 
ing to the eye wearied with the sombre depths of the forest, as 
it rests upon the green turf beneath the picturesque old trees 
smiling in comparative sunshine, and generally studded with the 
Wood Anemone amongst other flowers of the Northern spring. 
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However, there was no chance of finding the Spilkraka here ; so I 
placed myself under the guidance of another woodman, who 
eventually brought me to a group of firs evidently frequented by 
a pair of P. martius; for we heard their now well-known cry, 
though unable to perceive them. My guide showed me a hole 
that had been inhabited the two preceding years; but, as it was 
some 50 feet up an immensely tall fir, I felt rather happy that 
the evident absence of the birds relieved me from the necessity 
of laying siege to that particular nest. Several of the trees were 
perforated, but we could not find out the right one. 

On the following day the search for Picus martius was re- 
newed in a portion of the forest some seven miles to the N.W. 
of the house, and where the “ Bo” of the Glada (Milvus regalis) 
was also said to occur. We proceeded for several miles along one 
of the straight rides which traverse this forest, through what 
appeared at a distance to be a complete wall of pines. From a 
hut by the way a woodman was picked up, who proved a valuable 
recruit, and under whose guidance we turned off the ride to the 
~ left, following a slightly traced path which conducted to a clear- 
ing full of old oaks, similar to those previously mentioned. 

The ground in many places hereabouts is very rough, and en- 
cumbered with masses of decayed and decaying timber, above 
whicb shoot very tall firs much mixed with black poplar. We 
found in the remains of an old birch the nest of Parus cristatus, 
my attention being first drawn to the tree by the uneasiness of the 
birds. On examining it more narrowly, a hole was apparent 
about the size of a penny, newly made, and within reach from 
the ground. I cut it open easily with a pocket-knife, and found 
young ones almost ready for flying; the crest was very strongly 
developed. After being duly inspected, they were restored to the 
tree, and the hole made up. Further on in this direction was a 
marsh with much underwood, said to contain Cranes, though 
none were seen or heard. The chief feature, however, hereabouts 
is the Hackspett (Picus major), which is numerous, and has a 
great partiality for the black poplar here so abundant. The 
number of old holes bored in these trees is surprising. It is 
very possible also that Picus medius may have its share in 
this work, though I could not say with certainty that an exam- 
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ple of that species came under our notice. The woodman, how- 
ever, told me, that he knew of two or three kinds of the Hack- 
spett ; but unquestionably Picus major is the most numerous here. 
Two inhabited nests were discovered; in one of these the cries 
of the young were plainly heard, so that we were spared the 
trouble of cutting it open. 

Suddenly the attention of the party was arrested by the un- 
mistakeable cry of a Spilkraka. We continued to pursue the 
direction of the welcome sound until we arrived at a part of the 
forest not very far from the reported Crane marsh, containing 
several tall poplars mixed with pine and fir. Here both the birds 
were seen; but as there were several old holes, though none of 
this year’s making, we scattered about in different directions, 
and then stopped to watch. After waiting for about an hour, 
one of the birds, which had evidently slipped in unobserved 
since our first sighting them, was seen to come out of a hole by 
myself, and two others, all from different points. We sprang 
up simultaneously, the alarm was given, and in a very short 
time the entire party was standing under the tree—a straight 
poplar not far short of 100 feet in height, and destitute of 
anything that could be fairly called a branch, its upper parts 
being in a broken and decayed condition. There were two old 
holes of the Spilkraka, both below the inhabited one, which was 
about 35 feet from the ground, and not of this year’s making. 
As the bole of the tree was perfectly smooth and very thick, 
there appeared no reasonable chance of climbing up, so as to use 
the axe with any effect. Indeed the woodman shook his head 
at the very idea; and we knew that if he could not manage it, no 
one else could. The overlooker was perfectly willmg to allow 
the tree to be felled, as black poplar here is of no value; but 
there was nothing against which it could be felled, and to bring 
such a mass at once to the ground would have been utter de- 
struction to everything in the nest. Nor was there any hope of 
getting a rope attached to the upper branches, which were quite 
untrustworthy. Altogether the prospect was very black indeed, 
and there seemed every probability that the second nest of P. 
martius would prove too difficult of access for us. A council of 

war was held, when it was agrecd that nothing could be done 
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that day, and that the matter should stand over for the present ; 
but the woodman said that he should return early in the morn- 
ing, and build a ladder on the spot sufficiently high to reach the 
“Bo.” It was to be ready next day at noon, when all the party 
was to reassemble and assist in hoisting it. 

Comforted by this assurance, we returned to a neighbouring 
forest settlement. Just at dusk, a man living near came and re- 
ported a “ Bo” of the Spilkraka and another of the Hackspett. 
To the latter I proceeded immediately, but on cutting it open 
found three young ones half-fledged. 

Next morning an early start was made for the third Spil- 
kraka’s ‘ Bo,” reported the previous evening. It was situated 
ina much thicker part of the wood than either of the others. 
Indeed I am inclined to think, judging also from old nests, that 
this bird prefers to breed in the neighbourhood of some opening, 
whether caused by nature or the axe. The hole in this case was 
situated about halfway (20 feet perhaps) up a dead fir. Being 
somewhat impatient on this occasion, I requested the man to fell 
` the tree, which he did in the course of ten minutes, causing it to 
fall with wonderful accuracy against one of its neighbours which 
he had selected; but the weight was too great, and both came 
to the ground with an awful crash. On going up to the hole 
young ones were heard, but could not be reached without our 
further enlarging it. The cavity of this nest was an inch or two 
over two feet from the honeycombed roof to the base on which the 
young had rested ; these, together with much of the sawdust, had 
been thrown forward, but, singularly enough, though stunned, 
they were not killed by the concussion. Had there been eggs, 
they must, [I think, have been broken to pieces. There was a 
considerable quantity of sawdust which had the appearance of 
sand, the particles being much finer than those of the nest in 
the birch-tree. Three birds were all the nest contained; they 
seemed to have been hatched about four days. As there was 
no hope now for them, they were put into spirits, and afterwards 
given with several others to my friend Mr. John Wolley, to 
whose suggestions the results of this expedition were chiefly due. 
The old birds did not exhibit the usual amount of anxiety; but 
just before we left, the female suddenly appeared and clung to 
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a tree within fifteen yards of our heads, where she remained for 
a few moments, and then swung round to the other side, from 
which position she kept peeping at us, as is their wont, but 
without uttering the peculiar cry. 

There now remained the second nest, the taking of which was 
still doubtful, as I was determined on no account to have the 
tree felled, after the results in the last instance. Noon found us 
all assembled, and the ladder quite ready. It was an ingenious 
affair, constructed of two young fir-trees jomed at intervals of 
four feet by cross bars passing through the flanks, beyond which 
they projected some distance. There was neither nail nor peg 
in it, and the whole had been made on the spot by the woodman 
and his comrade with axe and borer. The length of it was about 
40 feet. Nothing now remained but to rear it. This was done, 
after the thin end of the ladder had been placed against the 
tree, by means of two notched poles, which were fitted, one into 
either flank of the ladder, as it rested. The flanks were then 
gradually raised, each by two men, whilst the others pushed 
against the heavy end; so that as the first four increased the 
elevation of the ladder, the second party kept diminishing the 
distance between its base and the base of the tree upon which 
the weight was principally thrown, until the ladder itself stood 
at an angle of about 80° from the ground with the top round 
still under the hole. The woodman then went up, and announced 
to my dismay that there were young ones in this nest also. 
After satisfying myself, by inspection, of the truth of his state- 
ment, I directed him to enlarge the hole sufficiently for us to see 
what they were like, which he proceeded to do, after first se- 
curing the top of the ladder by means of a rope. Before this was 
done, the ascent was very ticklish work. The axe revealed to us 
four young ones, half-grown and very vicious, being well able 
and willing to use their bills upon intruding fingers. One was 
taken to secure a specimen of the bird in this stage, which was 
not much after all our trouble; the other three were left poking 
their ugly heads out of the window so unceremoniously made in 
their habitation. The rope was then untied, the ladder thrown 
down and broken, and the storming party prepared to move off 
to different parts of the forest according to their several destina- 
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tions. The old ones meanwhile had never ceased to ring their 
alarm note, and angrily tap the neighbouring trees; but before 
we lost sight of the well-known spot, I was pleased to see the 
mother boldly re-enter her violated abode to comfort her asto- 
nished but undaunted offspring, who suffered, I am inclined to 
believe, no further inconvenience from our visit beyond a slight 
increase of air and light into their apartment. 

Some days afterwards I returned to the very place in company 
with Mr. Wolley, who was desirous of visiting this wonderful 
Woodpecker locality, where the tall poplars have been bored on 
all sides during so many succeeding years. The broken ladder 
lay at the foot of the tree, which itself bore marks of the recent 
axe, but no young ones looked out upon the intruder, no old 
ones rang out the alarm note from amongst the neighbourmg 
trees. The family had gone, and the forest was silent. 

London, February 26, 1859. 


XXVII.—Notes on the Nesting of a pair of Eagle Owls (Bubo 
maximus) in confinement. By Epwarp FOUNTAINE. 


A parr of Eagle Owls (Bubo maximus) have bred with me in 
confinement during eleven successive years. 

The first nest was made in May 1849 ; in it were laid three 
eggs, the first on April 13th; three young birds were hatched 
and all reared. 

The second nest was made in March 1850; there were three 
eggs laid, the first on the 10th; two young tee were hatched, 
which were sent to Mr. J. H. amet; ; one egg was bad. 

The third nest was in February 1851; there were three eggs 
laid, the first was laid on the 10th; jee young birds were 
hatched and all reared. 

The fourth nest was in February 1852; three eggs were 
laid, the first was laid on the 10th; three young birds were 
hatched and all reared. 

The fifth nest was in February 1853 ; three eggs were laid, 
the first was laid on the 14th; three young birds were hatched 
and all reared. 

The sixth nest was in February 1854; three eggs were laid, 


